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ABSTHACT^ 

Many home .economics teachers have experienced 
difficulty in developing good classroom tests and have expressed a 
need for help. This publication was prepared to provide guidance in 
the construction a^d^se o'f a variety of <*m^asurement^ devices. Section 
1 discusses the role of measurement in the instructional process 
including viy measure^ ,vhat to measure, and how to measure. Section 2 
deaLs with preparing instruments used to assign grades. Advice ife ^ 
given, on preparing a test blueprint, choo§j,:E^an item ty^e (essay, 
completion y/^ue-'false, multiple-choice, andmatching) ^ d.nd measuring 
cognitive s^d^sychomotor learning outcomes . .Section 3 'iSiscusses 
preparing instruments used to evaluate and plan instruction related 
to cognitive, psychomotor, and affective learning o.ijtcomeg* (RC) ^ 
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FOREWORD - 

The measurement uf studyit achievement is an integral part of the 
'teachmg-learnmg process In order toeffectneK guide student growth, 
a teacher must know what V)ljjecti\es ha\e been mastered and what 
objecti\ es ha\ e v et to be attajned This requires the preparation of \ ahd 
and rehable measunng mwnments which m^\ be used to determine 
reacfiness for Uew leafhuligs. pmpoin^ areas for remedial work, and 
provide guidance for (nnpro.ving instja^ction. ^ 

Many home t*conorrht«)-4tachers ha\e experienced difficulty in.'de- 
\eloping good classroom tests and ha\e expressed a need for help. 
Therefore, this publication wa6 prepared to provide guidance in the 
con^tjj^tion and use of a vanety of measurement devices. The de- 
NelopHiewt of this publication was completed under the direction of 
Elizabeth A. Brown, Chief of the Bureau of Home Economics Educa- 
tion. Assistance relating to content was provided by Carol Jabonaski, 
Associate m the Bureau of Home Economics Education. The manu- 
script was prepared and coordinated by Kathleen Scott, Consultant, and 
Kenneth Ormiston, Associate in ^he Bureau of Elementary and Second- 
ary' Educational Testing. ^ 

Winsor A. Lott, Chief 
Bureau of Elementary and 
Secondary Educational Testing 

Victor A. 'Taber. Director 
[ 'Division of Educational Testing 
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1. THE ROLE OF MEASUREMENT IN THE " 
' INSTRUCTIONAL PROCESS a ' 

» 

A. Why Measure? * ^ 

Imagine, if >ou will, a world without an> kind uf^measurement: no 
clocks, no >ar(lsticks, no nrieasuring c^ps*, no thermometers, no scales 
... no measuring mstruments of an> kind. What confusion! It might 
be fun for a da> or two, but most of us would ^soon find sUch a world just 
too chaotic to enjoy. * , ■ * ^ 

' As teachers, we would probablv feel the ^ame wa> aboOt an mstVuc^ 
tional program without measurement. It would seem. nice at first, bi^t 
before long we would be hopelessly confused and frustrated. Both 
student and teacher need to know wlien the,> ha\e reached th^ir goals 
an^lwh^n thev ha\e fallen short. In addition, measurement plays a \ital 
role in the effectixe manage Oient of schools and school systems as a basis 
for e\aluating and planning school programs. Moreo\er,. there is a 
growingconcern for accountability in education. TKose who support our 
educational enterprises \\ant to know how well the job is being done. 
The questions whickare being raised cannot be answered without the 
itiformation obtaine^^ through measurement. 

This publication is intended for teachers and deals w ith measurement 
in the classroom. A few reasons why measurement is important ^re 
.listed below. 

1. To Plan Instruction, If achie\ement is H^easured before instruc- 
tion, instruction can be tailored to meet the needs of the students. In 
^addition, the students will better understand thi specific objectnes for 
instruction. 

* . " ' . 

2. To Motivate Students, Most students will exert a greater effort to 
learn when they know that their achie\ement will be measured from 
time to time. ^ ^ 

3. To'Evahiate Instruction. The extent to vihich students. obtain an 
objective is one indication of the effecti\en^>s of instruction. 

0 

4. To *\ssign Grades. Perhaps the most obvious reason for measuring 
achie\ement is to assiga graded which are a fair and a/ixurate measure of 
studeijt' growth. 

' 1 
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''B. What To Measure • . ' . 

The main goal of the measurement process is tu/determme the extent 
toVhich students have attained the desired objectives. ^Jach segment of 
the^courses of ^tud\ eontaiaed in the State svllabus and each module in 
the updated curriculum^ package for home economics education in- 
cludes a' list of "behavioral outcomes." These outcome's describe the 
behaviors vvhy:h^,tudents should exhiBit at the conclusion of instruction. 

These lists ofoutCt)mes describe a variet> ofbthaviors, but all of them 
can be included u^ider one of three headings' or domain's, cognitive, 
psychomotor, and ufTective. A brief explanation of each of these three 
categories of behaviours follows. 

Behaviors within the, cognitive domain "... deal with the recall or 
recognition of knowledge and the development of intellectual abijities 
apd skills/.'Mlie knovfledge outcomes relate to the psychological proc- 
esses pf remembering, while the intellecttial abilities and skills 6ut- 
comes relate to the mental processes of organizing and reorganizing 
material to achieve a particular purpose. 

Behaviors witliin the psychomotor domain mclude manipulative 
'skills. Behavjors \^ithin-the affectiv'e domain involve " . , . chapges in 
interest, attitudes, and values, and the development of appreciations 
and adequate adjustment.**^ 

^ Following are aTevv examples of the kinds of outcomes that vvould be 
included in each of the three domains. ' ^ * ' 

1. Cognitive. Learning Outcomes: 
> • Knows the contribution of ilitrients to gpod^ health. 

• Recognizes situations whiclJ might produce safety hazards for a 
child. " \ . 

^ • Is able to identify factors important to consider uhen choosing^a 
^ location for liying. ^ 

• Understands how family, culture, and community^ can influence 
food habits. . 

• \% abfe to analyze relationsfiipf between family health, safeK, har- 
mony, and tho maintenance ^d upkeep of living space. * 

• Is able to integrate the many. cost5> related to housing into a work- 
able financial plan for families of varying circum'stances. 



"filoom. S . ed . Taxonomy of Educattonal OhjecUvffs The Classtficatton of Educa- 
tional Goals*, Uundhook 1 Cof^ntttve Domain (New York McKay. 1956). p- 7 
•%id . / • • ■ 
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2. Psychomotor Learning Outcomes: 

Is able to use apprupnatv first did prucedures when euiergencies 
'''arise. ^ 

Is able to make a well-constructed garment 

• Ls'wble to pla,n, prepare, and sene approprlite foods for v-irious 
types of entertaining. 

• Is able to care for the clothing of infants and \oung thildren. 

3. * A(Tective Learning Outcomes: 

• SIkHvs intere^>t in prepanng self fpr a career. 

if] Accepts each cWld , as an indivJdual. * *' ' 

Enjovs assistmg m plannmg, preparing, and ser\ingfamil> meals. 

• Tak/?s pride in ov\'n cultural heritage, 

• Feels some security in own adolescent transition. 

,All three types of outcomes are important, and the teacher should 
atte^npt tu measure the extent to which all students have achieved in 
each domain. The teacher mgH be aware, however, that the techniques 
used to nieasnire achievement ^or each of the three tvpes of outcomes 
differ greatly 



How To Measure 

Different tvpes of instruments,Ykri^ be used to obtain information 
about student achievement. Paper V^d pencil tests utihzing objective 
j^multiple-choice, completion, trueV^^j^fJ, matching) and essay ques- 
tions, performance test^, qpestionnaiy^^, inventories, logs, diaries, and~ 
anecdotal records can all provide valu%}^ information. 
' Wh^^n measuring pupil progress inb^der to assign grades, onl> the 
cognitive and psvchomotor outcomes slfcljld be measured It is difficult 
to obtain a reliable measure of studenV^chievement of the *iffective 
outcomes. What is most often measure™$^lhe students* knowledge of 
the attitudes considered acceptable, nol|ffiV.^>^ud^'nts* actual attitudes. 
Thisl.s especiallv true if the students l^ncM|hat the test results will be 
used to assign jjrades. A\s6, it is often wi™)ssible to construct test 
questions that have a single corfect answe^Yj^" "^^^^^^^"8 affec- 
tive outcomes. Each question ma> have sev^^i^orrect answers depend- 
ing on the students" values. Students shou^^not be penalized if tbe> 
express interests, attitudes, or values \^hicf^a]P.different from those of 
the teacher. Paper an'd pencil te^sts utihzing^Mii^ctive and'essa> ques- 
tions, and performance'tests are ased to m^l^^e achievement of the 



cfkjiutivt' .ukI psvthoiiiotor (Uitcomt's Tht st-cond sectioiujf thishiujklet 
vmII contain su^gtstions/ior preparing tht^st- types u{ instruments. 

Additional reasons Hit measurmg atlueveiuent are to plan msti uttion 
and tojiidge the efTecti\eness ul instruction as well as to litlp students to 
see rheir progress. The tjhird section of the hooklet will contain sugges- 
tions lor preparing instruments 'that can he used foi these puqx)ses. 

Following IS a table that*>hows which t\pes of instruments ma\ he 
used In the te'acher to assign grades and which t>pes ma\ he used to plan 
and e\aluate instruction fore^eh of the three tvpes of outcomes. 



Table 1 
< 1 



Selection and Use of Instruments 



BchaMoral Ix'-ariiii^j; ()iila>int's 


Instruments Tliat 
(an Be Used To 
\ssij;n (irades 


\ 

Instruments That Can 
Be Used To Evlrfuate 
and Plan Instruttio^i 


iknowk'dge aifd intellectual 
ahilitios and sl^ills) 


Paper and pencil 
tests utih/mj; 
objective and 
e^\ (juestions 


Vaper and pencil 
tests utdizin^ 
objective and 
essas questK)ns 


: 

imanipnlatiM' skills^ 

r 


JV 

*^rt*rformance ichis^ 
(scored I)\ 
teacher on!\ ) 


Perfornjance tests 
(scored l^) teacher, 
other students, or 
students themselves) 


Affective 

(attitudes, values, and 
- interests) 


None 


Questionnaires, 
iiuentones, logs, 
diaries, and 
ttnecdotal records 



4, ' ' . 
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IL PREPARING INSTRUMENTS USED TO 
ASSIGN STUDENT CPADES 

A. Preparing a Test Blueprin^^j^5-^p^ 

When preparing an\ test instruinenLtkefirst step is tu pre|>(freTi test 
bluepmj.t Fn preparing the hi uej^iinffT the 'teacher ntui>t^-ci(Je \\\yA 
jj^f^f^w.' and p StcTTu nfu 1 1 j r u<i1tunie s are tu he inea.sncedt^) the tt\sUind 
wliat then relatne weights shunid he. These factursjnust he cuns^dered 
if the teacher is tu cunstruct a test which will pnnidc^a \ahd piTture of 
pupil progress. ^^"^ - / 

Tliere is no single type of blueprint thatis hest for all test^Fora XmSi- 
(lUi/, a listnig of uuteumes and their relative weiglrt.s ii» sufiicient.^ A- 
semester or fhial examination, howex^rT^equiiev a much iTfure cum- 
prehensivej)lueprint. - * ^ 

One sample' hhiepNnt for a semester test in home economics is 
piesented ni table 5 The. iiU(^or steps followed in constructing thus 
blueprint aie listed below. 

1) Listing of the modules and heha\ioial uutcomes to he inchidud in 
the test and the amount of instructional tune (in Jiour.s) that w>w 
required for each module. ^^.^-^"""^ 

2) Determination of the percentage oLtheJotal test that should l)e 
allocated to each module (last column). Each peicentage is deter- 
mined by di\iding the instructional tune required for each module 
by the total instructional time, 

3) Di\ ision of the percentage allocated to eacji module (as obtaiued iii 
step 2) into cognitive and psychomotor outcome percentages. 

It should Ik- noted that the weighting (.step 3) betv\ee^i the cogintne 

and psychomotor coluuins would probably \ary from teacher to teachei 

and e\i'n fiom class to class.' The main cousideratiftns that would affect 

this weighting are the stated outcomes of each module and the teacher .s 

judgment as to which putcome.s are most/important. 

When the test blueprint has been completed, the teacher^inu.st then 

.decide which outcomes are to be measured for each module inchided 

the blueprint. In a semester test, the teacher cannot always 

student progress toward all outcoirtes for all the modules in'cluded/n the 

blueprint. Therefore, the teacher must select tho^se cognitiv<jm*cl/or 

psychomotor outcomes whicb ar^fj believed to be most important. 

/ 
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.B. Choosing an Item Type , 

After the bliiepnnt has been prepared, the next step -is tu select the 
, t>pe of test items that will must effective K meaiurt student actiiere- 

ment on each behaxiordl objecti\e.^ The teacher should aK\a\s be sure 

that the test ittFii chosen is actual!) intasi^ring the same t\ pe^ufbehaN lor 
, di IS descnbed b> the objecti\e. Main times a teacher wilK-unstruct a 

test item for an ojyectne -that does not mea^ur^ t"ht be ha^ iur descnbed 

by the objective. An example" is shown below. 

Example * The student uses all of the safet> procedures dem- 

^Objectl^ei on.strated in cla^s when peeJing ajid slicmg foods.* 



Jnappropriate Ust all of. the safetx proc-edures demonstrated in 
Test Item' class that should be followed when peelihg and 
slicing foods. 

The objective shown above states that the student should be able to 
use all of the safet\ procedures demonstrated m c1a*)S whtn peeling and 
shcing*foo5s. and li a p sycho motor objectue. Howe\er. the test item 
asks the student to om\ list^ the apprOpnate safetx procedures-, not 
actual!) ust tht m whjl peehng and slicing foods. \ more appropnate " 
test item for the objec|i\e gi\en abo\ e i^as follows. , 

..\ppropria(e Using the materials prD\ ided and all of the safetx . 

Test item^ procedures demonstrated in class, peel and slic^ a 
c^arrot crosswise. 

The t> pes of test items most cummonK used w hen mtasunng student 
acbi^\emtnt ofthecijgniti\e objecti\es are essa) questions, ctjnipltrtion 
it^Ti^s^^^true- false items, multiple-choice items and matching items, per- 
foF-J^lfiPetVsts are used to measure student achievement ofs 
ps>chomotor objectives. 

A brief discussion of the advantages arKl disad\antages of each item 
t)pe used to measure achit\fcmc nt of the c\jgniti\e objecti\ts follows. 
.The construction of each item t>pc rs co\ ered in part C and thect)n.struc- 
lion of performance tests is covered in part D of this sectioh. 



* l/iiinc makm^'Famdtj L#ti_ng. Cumdium Planning Oiuff/incs. Lc^tU I *ind II. Grades . 
5-6. .NW York Slam Edufcalion Drpartnienl. 1974. p,*o. 



1.* Essay Questions 

fuhdaiiH'Utal contribution of the essav question ivthat it requires 
students to de\elo{> an answer from their own background or experi- 
ence, without the benefit of suggested possibihties or alternatives, and -1 
to express that answer ni their own words. When the teacher wishes to . . , 
• ^ test these skills, the use of essa\ rather than objective questions is 
- indicated B> requiring students to present evidence, to evaluate, te 
analvze. and to solve new problems or approach problems in a new wav, 
essav questions can serve to measure some higher level abiliUes and • 
thus contribute te knowledge a'botjt the students. ' , ' ' ' 

The priman difficultv in the use of essav questions is achieving^ 
reliabilit> of test scores. One sourct of unreliabilfh in ^he essav (juestion 
^ is subjectivitv of rating Considerable vanation of cKT^igned marks has. 
l>een found, notonlv between one t|.Mcher and another, fciit in ratings by" 
the sam^ teacher fron^da\ todav Usuafl> , extreme cases of subjectivity, 
of rating can ascribed to (failure to use a pfOper ke> or to improper - 
rating procedures, but Ihe point remains that the rating ofessav ansvvt*rs; ' * 
is inltierenfly a matter of subjective judgment. " * ' , ^ 

•A sec*ond source of unreliability is possil)le inadequacy of sampliYig. - 
When a test jncKides relativefv few essav questions, the samphng of 
content in the test^i<lTkelv tol>e quite narrow. A studentw ho is strong ih 
one area and weak in another will receive a high scwe if the test happens 
to inolude an essav in the first area and a low score if it happens to 
inc;,lude, jnstead. an essay in the sec*ond area. * 
This does not mean that the teacher should avoid the use of essay , 
questions It does inean. however, .th^t vv hen essa> questions are used, H ' 
special care should be taken to^khieve reasonable reliabilitv of test 
scores In addition, it would seem advisable for the teacher to reserve \ 
the use of essav questions for measuring outctjmes that oljjective items ' ^ 
are, not believed to measure satisfactorily. ' , 

^ ' j ^ ^ r .* _ . I* 

'2, Compicti'bn Iterns 

The completion item c-ombine^.the'fecall skills geeded il answer the *♦ 
essav question with the objec ti\it> of Vating achieved bv a tnie-false or 
multiple-choice iteiit. If ctiinpletion ^tems are wejl constructed, the 
answers are definite and specific and the rating can be done quickly and^ , 
^ \ acturatel) Wi^p sampling of cxjntertt is possible, since a relatively large ' 
.number of jtems can be answered in a short period of time,* 

Thejnain disadv antage of completion items is that it is very difficult to 
constnict items measirrlng the higher levels of^in^^Hectual skills so that 
the iten'ls have onlv one correct answer. Teachers are often surpnsedbv 

•* ■ - ^ . ' . 
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the vanct) of c-0(r<-et aihswt^rs gneii tn studt iitb fur an item uhicli the 
teacher thuuglit tad onl\ one cDrrect ansuer. As the number uf possible 
responses to an ^tr^n increases, sajrnij^bectHiies more diflkiiltand itiort 
tijne-consummg.-and the obtained test scores becimie less reliable 

Practical!) speaking. oiiK simple computations and \erbal asst>cia- 
tionscanbe testOil satisfactoriK b> ctjinpletion items, and tht search for 
such questions Xxto often leads the teacher to concentrate on Retails. 
Examples of completion items are shown below. 

Examples: / . * < " 

• If a fabric ctjsts S2.00 a \ard. one-quarter \ard of the fabric \Nould 

• cost 1 Z 

• Grass stains can be removed from cloth b\ sponging it with 



3. True-Fals^ lienis 

The tnie-fjlse item is the^^a^iest t\pe of item to prepare. True-false 
items pnnicjl 4 good measure oFtTie degree to nnIhcIi students Iia\e 
learned basic fiictAial material. A wide range of subject m^itter can be 
tested h\ trvle-false items in a short period of time. Tlie> can be quickK 
and easiK ji-ored and scoring reliabilit> is high. 

However, true-false items tend to be less discriminating than 
multiple-d oicc items and s(tmewhat more subject to ainl)iguit\ and 
ipisunderstailding. True-false items einpliasi/.e rectignition o\er recall 
and applichtjon and inav c'ltctjurage students to de\elop poor stud\ 
habits sucli rote inj^orization. True-false items must be based on 
'material t n\t is absolutek true or false and cani^^t^be used to test 
knowledg( uf cvntrtnersial or qualified materiaL .\kso it has been de- 
termined jiat for>a true-false test to be as reliable as .1 multiple-choice 
test, it mi^st contain almost tvvice as man> items. An example of a 
.true-false]itenris given below. 

Example. 

T rF •A soft-cooked egg should be simmered 
for ten minutes. 



4. Mulfiple-Choice Itemf ' V 

Compared to other kem t>pes, a well-constructed multiple-choice 
test it^m ha* a relativeK higli abilitv to discnminate between the 
students \)ho ha\e and the studen^ who have not obtained the course 
objectives. A large range of subject matter can be te.\ted b> multiple- 
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choice items in a short period uf time. The\ eiin be used to measure alL 
le\ els ofknou ledge and some intellettual skills^ The\ canbequitkK and 
easily sewed and scoring reliabibty is high. 

Howexer, it is ofjU^n difficult to Ct>nstruct goj.>d multiple-thoice items, 
and finding plausi^' alternati\es is sometimes difficult. Multiple- 
choice items are often difficult for slow readers. An example of a 
multiple-choice test item is gi\*en below. 

Example; 

• Which document contains detailed information about the title of 
■property? 

^ 1 deed • 3 bond 

2 lease 4 mortgage 



•5. Matching Questions 

The matching question requires -relatiNeK little reading time on the ' 
part of the students, tu> cx)mpared with other t>pes of items, and a large 
number of questions can be answered in^ short period of time. Scoring 
is simple and objective. 

UpfortunateK , it is often difficult to obtain a sufficient amount of 
related material so that homogeneous lists of premises and responses 
p*ui be ct)n.structed. FurtheFinore, \\ hevt*rtie questions and answers can 
be no imve than a word or phrase the\ usualK tend to be somewhat 
superficiaf. It is also difficult ton^liminate all clues to answers in matching 
questions. An example of a m^Uching question is shown below.' 

/ • * ^» * 

Example: * . ^ 

• On the iKe-iaf the left of each set of s\ mptoms listed in parts a 
through Cy write tiie number of the condition, chosen from the lUt 
belotLy that would produce that set of s\inptoms. (5 credits) 

' ^ Conditions • • 

1. Food poisoning , ^ ^)^f*'> 

2. Sunstroke v'^ 

3. Poison ivy 

4 jFirst degree bun) . , 

, o 5. Second degree burn v ' /'^ 

6. Insect bite ^ ' 

7. Shock 

r — a. Swelling over joints and discoloration of skin. 



_b. Small, watery blisters which spread. 
_c. Paleness, chills, and a cold perspiration, 
-d. Stomach pains, nausea, anaj:ranti)s. 
-e. Flushed face, rapid pulse, *and dry skin.^ 
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C. Measuring Achievement To Assign Grades: Cognitive 
Lieaming Outcomes 

When constructing test items for the cognitive objectives, the teacher 
should alvv a> s remember that a good test item gi\ es the students ev er> , 
possible opportunit) to show >vhat the\ have achieved. A test item will 
not measure well if it becomes a contest between the test constructor 
and the test taker, in which one wins and the other loses. A test item is a 
poor one if it tricks students into gi\ ing the w rong answ ers even though 
they really know the right answers. 

Every test item should be written as clearly, directK, and simply as 
possible, so thai all students understand what is expected of them. The 
more precisely tjie test item has been written, the more effectively it* 
will perform the job expected. A difficult test item is not necessarily 
better than anteasy test item^if its difficOlty is a result of inappropriate- 
ness, high vocabulary leve], or a confusing pfesentatio«. 

It is essential that the test constructor differentiate dearly between 
tlie acceptability oflhe ckjncepl beinglested and the acceptability of the 
way in which the test item is presented to students. Following are a 
number of rules that should be followed by the teacher when prep^nng 
. essay questions, completion items, true-false iten^s, multiple-qhbice 
items, and matching items. 

1. Essay Questions 

a. Use the ^ssay question to measure objectives that canndt be meas- 
ured as' well with other question types. . f t* * 
One of the common weaknesses in classroom tests is a failure to* 
restrict the^essay question to its special purposes, resulting in the less 
efficient testing of objectives that could be better tested in other v^ays. 
^ The essay question should not be us^d solely to elicit information, "fhe 
__xoutine testing of the recall of Information .is^. a function that ca(i be 
performed more effectfvely by objeelive-type questions. ConJ>ider, for 
example, the following questions 

(Poor) ' ^ ' : 

Name and locate 5 oj[.t^e commonest safety hazards that are found 
. ^ ''"^ in comes. ^ * . 

This question does not call for analy sis, judgment, proble^n^lv ing or 
any*of the abilities toward, the measurement of vv hich the essay question 
can make a special contribution. It affords little opportunit> for written 
expression^ Use of the essay form in this instanSfe'^erves merfly to 
increase rating time, invite rating problems a ndrpakfe the test scorJs less 
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meaningful, The.tcacher mav also hd\e cun^iderable difficirlt) in decid-. 
ing whether some uf tlie students* borderline answers are realK com- 
mon safety hazards, ^ 

In contrast, the follow ing t> pe of question can be defended as tiav ing a 
special contribution which justified the essay approach, 

(Impi^oved) 

In today's society, women are better accepted in the job market 
than they were in the 1920's. Doaou agree or disagree with this 
statement? Why? 
From their background knowledge and experience, the students 
must select the pertinent information, evaluate it, decide how best to 
express it and write the answer. The mental processes the students go . 
through would appear to be basically di^erent from those that the 
.student would use in answering related questions presented in the 
objective form. 

b. Present the students with a clear-cut question that has only one 
interpretation and correct answer. 

Too often an essay question will ask students to write all that they 
know about a certain topic. A question of this type ean have as many 
different interpretations and correct answers as there are students. 
Thus, itbecum.es very difficult to determine the relative achievement of 
students on the topic covered by the test item. An essay question of this 
^type is.shovvn below, '* \ ' 

'(Poor) * . ' * ' • 

In a series of paragraphs, explain/mout renting a house. 
In order to be able to compare stuaents* achievement in a qertain 
area, the essay question must be constructed sp that it can be iiffter- 
. preted in only one way and has only one specific answer. The question 
given hejovv is much more specific than the first-example and there, 
should be a specific correct answer for each part. * 
(Improved) ^ - 

Discuss one advantage and one disadvantage of renting a home for 
each of the following: (10 credits) 

(a) a single person , ^ 

" (b) two single persons (sharing) ^ 

(c) a young* married couple without children 

(d) a young married couple with ^ small child 

(e) a retired couple 
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A bdpfnl priKcdiirt lur the ttMchcr to fulling Ls to uuthne hefurehaiicl 
all the pussible aiLswefs that st^ident.s ina\ untc in ansutx tu an vssd\ 
ijuestion. Suinetiint'S it ht-cuint .s injincdiatcK apparent that the ques- 
tion IS tuo hruad and general and that the stupe of the question must he 
limited. Soigetiines the ie\erse is found to he the case — th^it there is 
re all) not \er\ inuth the students can gi\e in answer to the question as 
IVame^d. In siith instantes, the stope of the i|uestion uan he broadened 
appropriately. \ * 

( : - 

. c. Use many brief essa>*s rather than one or tuo extended essa>s. 
'fhePe are two important reasons for using brief es.sa>s rather 'than 
long t*ssa\s. First, a test composed of,man\ brief essa\s v\ill permit a 
wider sampling of ih'e content of the course and .will provide a more 

"accurate picture of students* total achie\ement. Second, the test score 
will be more reliable. Iftheessa) test contains onl\ a few questions, each 
calhng for a long answer, the .students who happen to misinterpret one 
que.stion w ill be-pen»nued disproportionate!) to their real knowledge of 
the subject. ^To he relicd>k% a test must pro\ ide for a rea.sonable number 
'of independlMit responses. .\ long es.sa) ma) be carefull) dehmited in 
sctJpeb) subdivision into componejit elements, hut the settlements are 
gene rail) too closel) related to provide either the breadth of sampling or 
the higher rehahilitv that can bt^ obtained with an equivalent n^nnber of 
independent brief essays. ' ' 

d. Indicate clearly in each question the t>pe and length of th^^n$w*er 
expected. ' ^ ^ . ^ - 

In each essa) question, the teacher should indicate the type ofanswer 
expected b) UMng ke) words such as '^explain,'* "describe," *\>utline," 
> "list," "state," etc. The teacher should also indicate how man) parts of* 
the answer should have and approximatel) how long each par| of the 
answer should he. This can be done b\ prov iding either the approximate 
number of words required or t^e nmnber of credits allocated for each 
part.of the question. Providing this information will help to, insure that 
the students will spend the appropriate amount of time on each (jues- 
tioli. Consider^ for exaynple, the question given below. 

j^xample: 

Mr. Moore and five-year-old Deborah have just brought Mrs. 
Moore home from the hospital with a new baby daughter, 
(a) List four benefits tf^isj'ainil) ma) gain as tbe^ care for the new 
baby. * ' * ^ (4 credits) 
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(b) For each pf the famil> members listed below, \ist two adjust- 
ments in.liv ing habits th^it may be necessary because of the new 
baby. • (Us^ each adjus-tment only^ once\) (6 credits') 

(1) Either ■ • " " 

(2) mother ^ - ^ ' . ^ ' 

(3) Deborah* 

In the question given above, thp sti^deuts are told what type of 
answers are expected by the word "list" in' parts a and b. The students 
are also ^old Uiat the teacher expects four different answers for part a and 
six different 4nswers for part b.^The (vumber of credits allocated to each 
part should indicate that each answer can be fairly short. After reading 
this question, the studqnts shouldhave aclear idea of exactly what must 
^ be doliie'and how long should be spent doing it. 

» 

2> Completion Items 

a. Avoid using ambiguous statements that do not limit, the answer to 
- one-or-t^o%specific words* or phrases. - ' 

Each completion item should be examined carefully to make sure that 
^ it calls for a specific, lilnited answer. Too often the completion item is so 
^mbiguoiis that it offers am^le opportunity for the students to mismter- 
^ pret the ques*tion or ev^ije it. Fpr example: 
(Poor) ' ' ' ■ \ 

Food should^ always be served to young children in 



The teacher should not be surpHsed to find several different answer^ 
such as "small am^mv^,*' ''dishes/* "the morning," "pleiisant surround- 
ings," or "ijreschoor* Drawing the ^ine^betjveer^ does and what 
does not constitute a correct THT^werVin be a difficult problem. By 
rewo'r^ling the item as shown below , the^irrect answer is limited to one 
specific word. i . 

(Improved) 

When servingfood to young children, the size of the portion should 
aKvays.be A^, 

b. Do not requil|^||e than one completion to be made in an item.. 

Sometimes coi^l^p^items are constructed ^o thaj two or more 
blanks are left in the same'sentence or paragraph. As, the number of 
blanks increases, the/nterreFationsKips and combinations become more 
complex. Such questions frequently require an excessive amount'of 
•tim^ ttrahswer, require careful scoring^ Tor part-credit allowance di}d 



introduce the extraneuus factor of verbal facilitjy iiitoffiCmeasurcment 
picture, In the following item, for example, too manyM|^r|is ha\p been^ 
remo\ed and the item does not pose. a clear-cut que^|i|\ ■/ 
(Poor) mi ' , 

. Most ( cymmunicable jdiseases^irc caused b> ( gern||) that enter the 
* body tlTrough the ( nose ) and ( mouth ). f|j;V' 

c* The blank should be placed near or. at the end ojOHhe statement. 

If the blank to be filled in b> the students comes beginnin*g of 

the statement, the students must' begin with a blanKj^read the state- 
ment, and then retrace their steps to decide what J>ho^u^ be written in 
the blank. For example: ■ ^ -'^^ 

(Poor) . " ^ ' * ''j^ 

are the major Source of calqr^^g in most diets. 



The jt^ can be understood more readil> b> the sfudlnts if the blank 
is^i^ the end of the sentence. B> the time the student^ /each the blank 
'spaci^, they should ha\e all the information they n^e*^^ to answer the 
question. -An "improved" version of the preceding itpm^k shown below. 
(Improved) 

The major source df . calories ip; most , diets 
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d. Avoid extraneous clues to tiie correct Answer. \' 

Sometimes the grammatical structure of kcompleffpn item provides a ^ 
t;lue to the corre^ ansvver. For example: '^^l 

(Poor) . 1 

'In^a yoiUig child, hyperactivity is^ usualjy a symptom of 

* an L - maladjustm'ent. ^ ^'^.^--''rT « , . 

The use o^the word "an" in this iteffivvoincfin to, alert students 
that the correct answer must begin with a vowel. 'fRi^ would automati- ^ 
cally-eliminate such choices as "social, *\"ph>sicQl,*^"afi,d "mental" simply 
because, they- begin with consonants, ^ • fl' ' 

The verb of a completion item can al^o provide clue to the correct 
ans\ver. An example of this type of clue is showrf belovv. \ 

(Poor) ^ i^-^-- llr— * 

are ^leading cau^^'bf d^affi in young 



children, • ^ * ^ 
The use of tlve verb * are" directly after the bJaSk Space automatically 
eliminates such possible,answers as pneumefua diiuberculosi^. In the 
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''improved" version shown below, -the verb of the item is placed before 
the blank space and does not provide a clue to the: correct ans-vver. 
(Improved) ' ^ * ■ 

A leading cause of death in young children is- ^ 

Another tvpe of extuuieous clue is the use df short blanks for short 
^ vyordsand long blanks for long words. The lengtli^of the blank sh^ild not 
indicate the length of the word or phrase to be inserted. Nor should the 
number of blanks indicate the number of words omitted. Iji the follow- 
ing item, students^e not likel> to .answer "o\v gen" or "nitrogen" since 
. two blanks are pY-ovided for tlie answer . ' 

(Poor). " . . / 

The gas that makds a cake rise is ^ * 

While the teacher does not want to discountge alertness m students, 
'the.main objective .of an j achievement test is to measure subject matter 
^ knowledge, not test wisene^s. The presence of extraneous clues io the 
cwrect ansvver does ^ ' 

3., True- False Itpms ^ * ^ 

^ a. True-false items ^houW always be based on statements that are 
absolutelyjrye^r false, without qualifications or exceptions. 
ExcepMp^ns to true-false it(;ms can cause students'to become confused 
if they are aware of th^ exceptions. This confusion is due to the fact that 
the students -are not sure of the strictness of the standards of truth tliat 
must be applied. The following item is generally tme and will be 
accepted by mbst students at the superficial level at which it is intended. 
(Poor) ' ^ _ 

T F ^Bacteria need moisture to liye. ' 

Some superior students, however, might think that this ts an item 
designed fo test whether the> realize that when bacteria form spores, 
.the bacteria do not need moisture to live^ On the basis of.this exception, 
the students might mark the item false. Each true-false item should be. 
reviewed ca'refull> in an att-empt'to determine if there are any possible 
exceptions that could cau<;e confusion in the minds of the students. ' * 

b» Avoid the^use/of Ic^ng and involved statements. 

.pflen a test item will contain information that i* not essential to- 
answering the item, but that makes it more interesting to the students or 
more realistic The addition of nonessenti^il information toafi item tends, 
to^make the item so long and involved that the students find it difficult to 
identify jhe drucial element in the- item. For example: 

.18 ^ ■ . 



• '(Poor) 

TJj^F Tuit\ iiiKlJoan are seriuusl> considering, becoming en- 
^ ' giigt^d. They should see less of their friends and spend 
more time alone toget4}er in order to bewme more famil- 
iar with each others habits. ' 
When constnicting item^v tl^e teacher should al\va>,s tr> to make the 
Items as short and eas> to read as possible. In doing this, the te^icher \v ill* 
ensure that the items are mainK measuring the students' kno\^ledge of 
required concepts and not their abifit> tc^ read. An "inq^roved' version 
of the'preceding item is shown below. 
(ImprqyedX ^ ' ' • - 

T. F Before t\vo people become e'ngaged, the'y should spend' 
time alone together and learn about each other s habits. 

c. Avoid negative items whenever possible. 

Neg.iH\e items tefid to create confusion ti* requiring a radical shift in 
orientation from pre\ious questions. The> re^^ice the test reliability b> 
I' inducing careless errors diie to o\erlooking the negati\e. To ask stu- 
dents to conclude that a negative item is false because it is not true that 
something LS not true in\ ol\ es a twist in reasoning that can be extremely 
confusing. • . f 

Usuall) the in.structional objectix'c of the teacher can be achie\ ed just 
tis well and measured much more effectixel) b> the itiore direct ap- 
proach. Consider, for exam^jle, the following item: 

(Poor), ; 

T Calcium is not essential for the growth of bones and 

teeth. 

Thisssame concept can be tested more directly u\a positi\ e st^itementl 
(Improved) 

T F Calcium is essential /or the growth of bones and teeth. 
Items containing double negati\es are especially likely to be trpuble- 
•some. V ' J 

(Foot) , ' . 

T F A baby doe's not cry if it does not have a reason. 
Again, the same concept can easily be tested in a positi\e form. 
* (Improved) ■ 

T F - - A-babM-cries only when there is a reason. ( 

The only instance in which a negati\e item might be used is when 
the concept to be tested is essentially a negative one. In the ex 
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shown below, the concept being tested is normally presented to stu» 

dents in terms ofwluit should not be done rather than what should be 
done. — 

,(Poor) , * 

T F Iodine should not be applied around the eyes. 
In such crises it is desirable to emphasise the negative nature of me 
item b>^ underhning the negative words or b> using distinctive t>pe 
styles.. 

d. Avoid extraneous clues in theTorm of^spL^cific^determiners. 

An analysis of the usual true-folse examination vVTH4:^veal that the^ 
students who arbitrarily go through the examination and place a^^tilse"' 
next to everv item containii\g an extreme word (such as always, mver, 
and all) and a "true" nextio every itelfi containing a'qualifying word 
^ (such as ustiajltj, sometimd, and may) will be right more often than they 
will be wrong. These vvoljds are used frequently by "teachers t5ecause 
they ace^ne^etsary: to makfe the items foijlproof-^ither absolutely true 
or absolutely; false. Studelits soon begin'to base their answer on these 
.key>vords rather than on {the item as a w hole% p^amples^of items with 
such extraneous clues are 

Examples: , ^ ' 

T • ' Cuticles should always he cut. 

T F " Malnutrition never occurs h\ families that have ample 
furfds to spend for food.. . 

T E; Clothes i/5wa//{/ dry njore quickly on a windy^day than on 
a calm,aay. , ^ . . 
This does j^t mean that qualifying words should never be used in 
tnie-false itenls^. It is not possible or desirable to ao^ oid them completely . 
What should be avoided is the pattern of biving certain types of wOrds 
associated with certain answers. If items, containing.fl/itfl^/^ or usually 
are sometimes tnie and sometimes false, the students are not provided 
extraneous clue^ t® the correct janswers. 

4. Multiple-Choice Items 

a. Each item should be based on a single central problem, which is 
. completely stated in the stem of the^item. 

The item should be worded so thif^^tBe students will £i)Ow exactly 
what is being asked before? reading the'^ehoices. In the folloyving exam- 
ple, there is nothing in .the stem to indicate to the students \yhat the 



problem is. Just (lt>es the teacher want to know about pork chops? 
That can onl> be detennined b> readmg all of the choices. 
XPoor) .^.^ 

Baked pork chops should alw ays bfe 
I ser\ed with applesauc^v 
t 2 cooked threa minutes oi^(each side ^ 

3 cooked at 425^ F. « 

4 well done, bu't not dry ^ - * - ^ 

Tile example shown^above is realK concerned with four, ^iBferent 
problems- what shooldbe served with jkjrk chops, how longthe\ should 
be cooked, at wTiat temperature the> should be ctwked, and w hat should 
be the cxjndition of the meat w hen it is properl> baked^Thestudents are 
not required to choose the best of the number of ^Lolce^to a single 
problem, but rather to decide uhich of a number of independent 
true-f^ltejtatements is more true than others. This is a difficult and 
confusing tafk at best. ' 

The best ^t^tb d\oid thisjpitfall is to vvnte the item first as a questipa 
rather tlian as an incomplete statement. If the stem 6f an item cannot be 
writteji in theTorm of a question, then the stem does not contain, a 
oompletel) stated central problem. AfteF the question has been wntten 
and the four choices supplied, th^ question can be rewnttan as an 
incomplete statement if so desired. , • . 

The foregoing iteni.can be impra\ed by basing the queltion on just 
one problem as'showii below. In this item, the students should know 
exactl) what ii being asked before readfhg^ai)> o( the choices? If the 
teacher wishes to test the other three topics, separate questions should 
T)e writt^ on each topic- ^ 

^ (Imprcived) ' ' . . ^ 

Pork chops should Be baked at a temperature ^iJetw'een 

• • (1) 25(f F^nd W F • . ^ 

. (2) 30p^Fand35(r F' . ^ . , 

jp (3) 35(f .F and 40(r F 

(4> 400* Fand^4o0^ F , - --^ 

, b. Each itiem should be written as clearl> and simply as possible. 
The ability of an item to discnminate^between tKe students who ha\e 
obtained an objectUuCand those who ha\e not can be senousK hmited 
jvhen the item is notp^ectl) clear. The difficulty of an item should be 
doe to the problem invoked rather than^fie manner in which it**is 

. presented*' In the example show«-b<low, confusion could be caused b> 



the hiannej in which the itew is wurdeU and the unhecesi>dn use uf the 
word "predominating." B> rewording the item and using a simpler 
\ocabijlar>, the item can be made much clearer as is sfjown in the 
"improved" version. y 
(Poor) 

WhicR is a rm^cftire of man\ spices, which has tuiiienc, ginger, and 
red F>eppej^ predoininatijig? 

1 curry f 3 cumin 

2 cqriander ^ 4, marjoram 

(Improved! , . \ 

Which seasoning \h made mainh of tumeric, ginger and red pep- 

1 ^urr\' ' 3 cumin 

2 coriander " J 4 marjoram 

Another common wa\ in which items are made unnelessanK difficult 
is b\ presenting too.mu^h (natenal in one sentence as shown below. In 
the "improved ' version, the ittun is-divided jnty twu sentences and is 
much easier to read. 
(Poor) , ' 

What had Mrs. Brown forgotten to eyaluate, when, after purchas- 
ing a game^ she found -that it required six batteries? 

1 the operating ci)st ; . - , 

2 the t>pe of fmisl\' 

, 3 the materials of construction 

4 the ease of care - ' , , 

(Improved) " ^ ' 

.\fter bu^^iilgagame, Mrs. Brown found that it needed si.\ batteries. 
Wliat had- she forgotten to evaluate? 
1 the operating cost ■ * 
^ 2r the t>'pe*of finish 

3 the materials of constniction 

4 the ease o^ care , 

cl Make all of the choices plausible and attractiv e to students w hq lack 
ti}^ inforipation or ability tested by the question. 
As far as possible, each choice should be designed specificall) to 
^attract students who have certain nusconceptions or who tend to make 
commoo errors^ the examj5le showTi below» choices 1 and 2 are 
implausible. Most students would probably consider onl> choices 3 and 
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4 and have a fift> percent chanct? of selecting the ct^rrect an^we^r, evenif 
they did not kno\\ the concept being tested »bv the question. In the 
**iinpn)ved** version, all choices are plausible and the students would 
ha\e to know something about the concept being tested in order to 
.eliminate any of the choices. 

(Poor) ^ ^ . ' . * • 

WTien using elastic in clothing, the elastic should be cut 

(1) ver>' slowly * \ 

(2) with a razor blade ' 

(3) 3 to 4 inches smaller than the actual measurements 

(4) 3 to 4 inches larger than the actual measurements 

• (Improved) , * ' ^ ^ * • 

J WTien using elastic in clothing, *the elastic should be cut 
(1) 5 to 6 inches smaller than the actual measurements - 
(2y 3 to 4 inches smaller than the actual measur^*rfentS 
(3) the same lengtiiias the actual measurements 



(4) 3 to 4 inches larger than the actual measurements 

— * : * . ^ 




d. Each item should have one and only one correct answer. 
While tjiis requirement seems ob\ ious» Jt is not alw a\ s fulfilled. In the 

example jhown below, choice 4 was ke\ed as the correct answer. But 
lifter examining the other choices, it can be seen that choices 2 and 3 are 
also correct. , • ^ 

. (Poor) 

Before storing a cutting board, the cook should . 

1 wash it in a dishwasher 

2 brush o^the crumbs - ^ 

3 wipe /Ton with a damp sponge 

4 sanitize it with a mild chlorine solution 

Most often this problem oc^curs w hen the item w nter fails to consider 
^ the fulKmplicgtipns of each choice. • ^ 

e. Avoid negaSve questions if possible. « 

Negative statements in multiple -choice items lead to the same dif 
ficulties and confusions as in true-false items. In the case of multiple 
choice items, spfecial care must be taken to avoid the double negative. 
To the item writer, a combination>of negatives in the stem and in the 
choices ma> not be especiall) troublesome. The students, howeve;, ire 
likel> to be confused b> an item containing a double negative. As can be 
seen from the two examples below, a positive!)^ stated itejn is much 
clearer than an itenv-Qontainfng a double negative. 



. .(Poor). . ^ ^ ' 

WTien achild feelsVamnTdnd ctjmplains of a headache, what should 

• a babysitter'nof do? ^ 

1 the babysitter should not, call the child's parents. 

babysitter should not' have the child lie do\Yn. 

3 The babysitter -should not give the child aspirin. . ' 

4 The bab> sittej should not assure the child that he will feel better. * 
(Improved) ^ * ^ ' »* ^ ' 

When a child feels \varm and coniplains ef a headache, the bab>- 
sfiter should # * 
1' give, the child an aspirin 

2 call 'her mother for help ' . ' • ' * 
* 3 -call the child's parents for instructions ^ , . 

4 contact her famjly doctor 

f. Avoid extraneou| cIues» 

. The teacher«nist be ver> careful to avoidextraneousctues that would . ^ 
help students to choose the correct ansNver or eliminate an incorrect 
(Aojce. Students* sppres on a test will be a less accurate measure of what 
tKe> have acKieved /if an extraneous clue helps them ta choose tlie 
correct^swer or eliminate an incorrect choice. Such clues may assjime 
a variety of forms:* % ■ . . * 

• If keywords, are founi^ in both thastem of ati'item and one of the 
choices, that choice is 'usually tBe correct answer, . : 

• If one choice is considerably, longer iimi tfce ot^er choices, that * 

, choice is usually the correct answey/ .a' * ' « ■ . 

• If a chj^ice 4s not grammatically consistent with the stem of an item, ' 
*'that chcrice is usyually not the correct answer. » 

•"The choice "none of. these*' should l^e Used with caution. If the 
. choice "none of these'* is used, it shoufd be used in several items 
that. are grouped together and it shpuld occasionally be fhe correct . • 
answer. In many cja^room tests, however, '"none of these" is used 
, only because the teacher cannot'tlunk of a good fourth choice and it 
is the correct answer: Once students realize tl^at "none of 

these** is rarefy the correct answer, they will automatically ehmi- ^ 
nate it for a reason whichis not related to the concept being tested. 

5, Matching It^ms: ^ ' , • 

a. Each matching question should contain homogeneous premises and 
homogeneous responses. ; • \ * ' 
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Tile ba5if problem in preparing matching questions is to prepare a 
^question that has homogeneous pnemises andliomogeneuus responses, 
yif a matching question does not tonfain homogeneous premises and 
homogeneous responses, it ^^ill be impossible. to. J) prepare directions 
that dearl) explain the biisis upon vvhich the items are to be matched, 
and (2^ eliminate all extraneous clues that vvould enable students with- 
out the proper subject in after knowledge to make correct matches. An 
example of a matching que^on that does not ha\ e homogeneous prem- 
ises and responses il shown below. 

(Poor)' ^ 

Match the phrase in Column B*to the word in Column A w ith which 
it is most closely associated., . (5 credits^ 

Column A ^ ' Column B 

— a. Crep^ Suzette . 1) used to cut up vegetables - 

— : b. No. 8 scoop ^2) milk with fat removed* 



c! Sk^med 3) used to serve fried chicken 

drTrenctrloiire ^ FrencKHpSjlSke'sefv^^nai^ 

e^'Brown Betty 5) mUk before any processing ^ 

. . ^ • 6) a baked pudding of fruit v ^ 

7) used to serve mashed potatoes 

The best way to determine if a matching question contains 
hbmggeneous premises and homogeneous respnonses is' to *isk yourself 
-the fol|^Vving question about each column. "C^ I, with one or two 
words, or a short phrase, specifically describe what is contained in each 
column?** If the answer is no, tben th^e matching question does nat 
contain homogeneous premises and homogeneous responses. For 
example, in the question gi\en above, column A contains the names of 
two types of desserts (a, j), two t> ]E>es of kitchen utensils (b, d), and one 
typ^ of milkXcj, Column B contains three phrases which describe the 
uses of kitchen utensils (I, 3, 7), two phrases which describe types of 
milk {2, 5), and two phrases which describe types .of desserts3{4, 6). 

Since the question given above does not contain homogeneous prem- 
ises £^nd homogeneious responses, it is impossible to prepare a set of 
directions that gives the basis upon which the items are to be matched 
imd also to eliminate extraneous clues. The matching question given 
above actually contains the basis for thr^e questions, oni^on types of 
desserts, one on types of kitchen utensils, and one on types of milk. The 
improved question shovvn. below was developed from the section op 
types of desserts. . \ . ' 



(Improved) , • 

For each description given in parts a through e, select the name 
of the dessert, chosen from the hst below, that is being de-* 

- scribed. (5 credits) 

Names of Desserts 

(1) Baked Alaska 

(2) Bavarian 

' (3) Brown 6etty ' ^ ' 

(4) Cherries Jubilee 
*(5) Compote 

(6) Crepe Suzette 

(7) Peach Melba 

a. A baked pudding of fruit 



_b. Fruits slewed in a syrup 
_c. A French-pancake served aflame 
_d. Whipped gelatin and creatu - ' 

-e^ -A-cake. caveredjwdth ice. cr^am, and meringue. , 



b. Keep the lists of premises and responses relatively shdrt. 

The matching Jists should be kept short so that they^can be easily 
handled by students. Some matching questions in school examinations 
have as man V as 20 or 30 items in each list. If the students are.to compare 
each of 30 premises with each of 30 responses, tKey are required to make 
a total of 30 X 30 or 900 comparisons. Ob\iously, this is too long and 
tedious a task to impose upon them. Ectjnomy of testing time, generally 
a strong advantage of the matching question, is.no longer achieved. 

There are ot^er disadvantages as well. The strong possibility that 
students may overlook the correct ansvver, buried as it is in a mass of 
other responses, tends to reduce validity. From the teacher's point of 
view, it is difiBcult to maintain homogeneity in a long list of items, 
further, a long h s t of m atching items usually means excessive concen- 
trahon on one aspect of achievement, preventing proper distribution of 
emphasis on other aspects.^ 

A popular size in teacher examinations is the lO^tem matcHmg unit, 
which seems to work fairly well. Probably the optimum size froll 
testing viewpoint,, how ever, would be the matching question containing 
5 to 8 items. ^ ' v- • . - • 

c. Provide for extra jcft^Bonses to reduce guessing. 



One of the adj^antages of the matching question is that it tends to 
miidmize the guessing factor. In a 10-item matching question, for 
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example, if studcMits do n6t know the answer to one of tfie items, their 
chances of guessing the right response are rather small. In man) teacher 
examinations, how e\er, the practice is to offer a hst of premises and a list 
of responses of equal size' As a result, if a student knows 8 items of the 
10, the student's chance of guessing ct^rrectlv the responses to each of 
the remaining 2 items becogies 1 out of 2. If the student knows 9 of the 
10, then the student can answer the remaining item correctl) inerel> b> 
a process of elimination. It is therefore generally considered good 
practice to ha\e the number of responses exceed the number of prem- 
ised. If there ara^5Jtems, 7 responses might be offered. If there are 7 
items, 10 responses might be offered. 

D, Measuring Achievement To Assign Grades: 

Psychomotor Learnjng Outcomes 
L Introduction 

' .\s mentioned pre\ iousK , student progress toward the achiev ement 
of the ps^Nchomotor objecti\es should be measured bv performance 
tests A performance test in\olves. the careful and systematic obsen a- 
fio'n and e\aluation of either the procedures executed b> students when 
performing a job (process e\aluatioTi), the product produced b> these 
procedures (product eNafuation), or a combination of both. 

Evaluating fhe characteri.stics of the product is perhaps the more 
efficiept of the tvvo kinds of evaluation for two reasa«>r. First, individual 
student observation is. not necessarv, indiviaual products can be 
evaluated after the class period, thus requinng les.sxlass time. Second, 
less teacher time is involved, since evaluating a product ma> take only a 
few minutes, whe/eas observing aftd evaluating the process involved 
ma> he quite lengthv, depending on how much time is involved in 
making th(^ product. 

When evaluating the procedures involved in student performance 
(process evaluation), the teacher must observe each student individu- 
all) , Although this can be a tinie-consuming proces.s, on some tKcasion.s 
it mav be impossible for the teacher to infer the students' abilitv to 
perform certain procedures b> evaluating only the product. For exam- 
ple, it wouki be 'impossible to determine how safely or how efficiently a 
student had performed ajob by ev aluatingonly Jhe product of the job. In 
these instances, the teacher must actually observe each student's per- 
formance in order to* determine if the student has satisfactorily per- 
formed tjiese procedures. ^ ^ 

In summary, the only procedures that^ should be actually observed 
and evaluated by the teacher are those that cannot.be inferred from 
'evaluating the product. 

■ " ■ ' 2? - 
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When evaluating pruoedureb dfid the characteristics of a p/oduct, the 
teacher may use either a checklist, a rating scale, or botli. %hen a 
teacher is concerned mainly with whether certain procedures and char- 
acteristics of a product are either present or absent and is nsttconcerned 
with the degree to which they are present, then a^checklisrshDuJdbe^ 
used. When the teacher is concerned with the degree to which certain 
behaviors and characteristics of a product are present, then a rating scale 
should be used. The teacher may decide to use both tecliniques \vben 
constructing performance tests. 

Checklists consist of a vertical listing of the characteristics of a product 
Qr a series of procedures. The procedures should be listed in the order of 
occurrence. For each item listed, the observer indicates with either a 
checkmark or a yes-no response whether or not the required behavior 
had occurred or the required characteristic was present. For a checklist, 
the raw score would be equal to the total number of checkmarks or the 
total number of "yeses." • ^ ^ 

Rating scales also cx>nsist of a vertical listing.pf the characteristics of a 
product or a serines of procedures. In a rating scale, however, a c.on- 
tinuum of merit or quality is established for each item listed. The 
continuum is usually divided into three to five positions which are listed 
horizontally. Each position is identified by a number, and represents a 
certain degree of merit or quality . The observer then rateSveach item by 
choosing the position that corresponds most closely to me degree of 
merit or quality observed. In the scoring of the rating stale, the raw 
score equals the sum of the ratings for all of the items on theVating scale. 

2. Performance T^est Construction Procedures J 

^Vhen developing performance tests for a specific opjectiv^, the 
teacher should first lisT^ll of the procedures that the students would be 
expected to perform, as well as the supplies and equipment that the 
students would be expected to use in accomplishing that objective. 

The teacher can then prepare a test exercise that would require the 
students to perform the procedures and use the supplies and equipment 
that^were previously listedt If desired, the production of a particular 
prd^uct may be designated as a part of the test exercise. 

The next step is to decide which procedures and/or characteristics of 
the product are to be evaluated. As mentioned above, the only proce- 
dures that should be evaluated are. those that cannot be inferred from 
evaluating the product. The teacher should now prepare the checklist 
and/'or rating scale that w ill be used to evaluate the selected procedures 
and/or the characteristics pf the product. >- . 

■ •_/'■■ 
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Following below is a sample psychomotor objective which darTbe 
evaluated b> means of a performance test. This 9bjective will be used to 
illust^te the steps outlined above for constructing performance test^ 

It shoiild be noted here that in constructing the performance tests for 
Jthe sample objective below, some of the procedures'(6b, 6d, 6e) in- 
cluded in the first list of procedures are not included m the checklist of 
procedures or the rating of procedures. These procedures can be 
evaluated b> observfng the characteristics of the product and need not 
be observed directly. y 

It should also be noted that, in the sample below, a check}?^, a 
three-point ratingscale, and a five>poinf rating scale are used taevaluate 
student performance. Because of the three different methojl^f reced- 
ing the observer ratings, the raw scores for each rpemod must be 
converted before the> can be combined to obtain a total score for the 
performance test exercise. The method used tocohvert the raw scores is 
shown in the sample below. After the converted scores have been 
. obtained, the> can be added together to obtain a total score for the entire 
p^el^brmance"t¥sT exe^ Tor tlie followirig'test exercise, the criterion 
student performance is a total score of at least 75% on the performance 
test exercise, as stated in the "sample objective. 

3» Sample Performance Test Exercise! , 
a. Behavioral Objective 

Given a recipe, for preparing scrambled eggs and follovving the 
procedures discussed in class, the student will be able to obtain a 
score of at least 75^ on a performance test exercise thai requires the 
^^udent to select the necessary supplies and equipment, prepare the 
recipe of scrambled eggs, and^clean up after the sj:rambled«ggs have 
b^ejfi^prepared. " . " ' ' , * 

b; LisfjF of Procedures > , • • " 

1. The student makes the appropriate preparations for work in the 
foods laboratory (ties back hair, washes hands, puts apron on, 

etc.). ■ ; 

2. The student reads th^ recipe (generally). 

, 3. The student selects wd gathers the necessary supplies^^and 
equipment from those available in the foods laboratoiy. 

4. The student prepares the working areas^* ^ 
* a. sinl^ ■ , • 

b. preparation center 
• c' range . ^ . ^ ^ 

5. The student rereads the recipe (specifically). 



6. The student follows the recipe: ^ * 

a. uses the appropriate measuring procedures 

b. measures the ihgredients accurately 

c. handles the ingredients properly ' 

d. combines the ingredients {^rgperly 

e. cooks the product according to the recipe 

7. Thk student washes the dishes. 

8. The student cleans the working areas: 

a. sink ^ * 

b. preparation center ' 
t c. range 

^. The student returns the supplies and equipment to the proper 
storage areas. . * 

10. The student follows the appropriate kitchen management proce- 
dures (gathers supplies efficiently, prepares recipe efficiently, 
etc.). . , ^ 

11. The student follows the appropriate sanitary procedures (does 
not taste foo3 with fingers, cleans up spills immediatefy , etc.). 

12. The student obser\es the appropriate safety precautions (handle 
. . of pan turned in on ^tove, stove turned off immediately \ifter" 

cooking is finishc^d, etc.). ^ ^ , 

c. List of Supplies and .Equipmenj * 

measuring cups o- • .salt * 

' measuring sjjoons . » pepper 

. mixing bowl , " butte^"^ 

fork aproh 

fry pan ^ ^ hot .pads • 

recipe for scrambled eggs' ' towef^f" 

beating utensils • ^ soap '■ , . ' 

eggs J s .^^ washcloth* 

milk *. • , * 

-;-and other* necessary sunnlies and equipment available in a foods 
laboratory 4r 

d. Performance Test Exercise » 
Using the recipe for scrambled eggs provided by- your teacher and 

following the procedures discuss.ed in class, select the appropriate 
supplie^ and. equipment from those available in the foods labora.tory, 
prepare one recipe of scrambled eggs, and clean up tiftei; the scrambled 
'eggs have been, prepared. ' , * * * 



'Evaluation of Peribrmance (ProG<^s and Product) ^ 
• Process Evaluation ' v 

FoVthe process evaluation of the abo\ e behavioral objective, tvvo 
techniques will be, used: a checklist .and a rating scale. 



2. 
« 3. 



Checkftst-of Procedures 



The student (nade the appropriate-personal prep- 
arations for work in the foods laboratory (tied back 
hair, washed hands, put apron on, etc.)^'\ 
The student read the recipe (geneKilly). * * 
The student selected ^d gathered the niecessaiy 
supplies and equipment. 
The student prepared the working areas* 

a. sin1c_^ 

b. preparation center 
, c. range^ ^ j 

The studept^rerea'd the recipe (specifically). 
The studeht followed the recipe: 

a. used the appropriate measurifig procedures 

b. handled the ingredients pro*perly 
The student washed the dishes.. 

The student cleaned the workiiVg areas; _ 

a. sink 

b. preparation center 

c. range i 

The student returned the supplies and equipment 
to the proper storage areas. 



Performed 
no = 0 
-*yes = 1 



1. 
2. 

3. 

4 a. 
4b. 
4c. 
5. 

6a. 
6b. 
7. 



8b. 

, 8c. 

9, 



raw score 



maximum i'aw score = 14 



converted score = 



raw score* 
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Rating of Procedures 




♦ 






': ^• 


11, 

Kitchen Management 




never 

■y- 


> 

seldoifi 
.2- 


* some- 
times 
-3- 




always , 
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Saaitary Procedures 
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Safety Precautions 
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Product Evaluation 

Th^ product should be divided onto three plates, so that it can be 
rated by three judges, the cook, th^ teachier, atid a visitor. The 
following rating scale may be used by.each of the three raters, thus 
three copies are needed for each student. 



Rating of iProduct; Scrambled Eggs 





Poor Fair 


Good 








-1- -2- 


.-3- 














—Ph 


Appearance 


1. dull ; 




l' 






2. fine pieces . . .7\. . . 


large pieces 


2. 




^ Moishire Content 








Texture ^ 






4. 




white "and yolk 


white and yolk 






Lightness 






5. . 






6. compact and heavy 


^< .fairly light 


6. 


Tenderness 


7. rubbery or tough f .« 




7. 


Tastep 


8. stale, flat, or salty . 


/. .well seasoned 


8. 


Flavor * 






.9. ^ . . 



raw sqore * 
maximum raw score = 27 
cfonverted ^score => — : — — ^ 



raW score* 



♦In each cise, the convcrted^scorp equals the raw score divided by the maximum number 
of points the student can obtain on an 5tt*m for that evaluation Jedinique, 



mjPREI^ARING INSTRUMI^NTS USED TO 

^ALUATE AND PLAf^ INSTRUCTION 

■ / ' ' [ ' ^ 

* A. Evaluating and Planning Instruction: Cognitive Learn- 
ing OatcQmes , • • 

Section II-C of tRis booklet contains suggestions for preparing test 
^tems that can be used to hieasure student achievement of the cognitive 
outcohies for the puipose of assigning grades. These same tesKitems also 
can be used by^the teache/ to evaluate and plan instruction. For exam- 
ple, if several students receive poor test scores on items testing the 
knowledge of certain faets or.the understanding of certain concepts, the 
teacher may decide th^t these facts or concepts need* r^eaching,and 
plan further instruction accordingly, . 

At other tiities, th^ teacher may wish to measure students' achieve- 
ment of the cognitive, outcomes solely for the purpose of planning 
instruction. For example, the teacher may administer, a group of test 
items prior to instruction in order to determine how far students have- 
progressed toward achieving certain cognitive outcopries. The test re- 
sults would then be used only to plan- the most appropriate instructional 
program for these students. . . . 

Thus, the'same test items and test results that are used to assign 
student grades also can be used to ev aluate and plan instruction , only the 
intended purpose would Change. . ^ 

' - . J ■' ' ■ ' 

B, Evaluatidg and Planning Instruction: Psychomotor 
Learning^^Outcomes ■ : • 

^ ^ Section II-D of this booklet contaiiis su^stions for preparing per- 
fortnance tests that Can be used to measure student achievement of the 
psychomotor outcomes for the purpose of assigning grades. The same;; 
performance tests be used by the teacher to evaluate and plan 
instruction. For example, if several students obtain poor scores bn the 
performanceof certain skills, the teacher may decide that these students 
;ieed additional^pfactice in order to obtain mastery of these skills and 
plan instruetion according!^; , ' : 



The teadier may decide to have the students rste each other's pe^- 
fonnance. These peer ratings could not be used to assign student gradfes 
because of potential bias and unreliabih*t>, but the results ma> be ^ 
reliable enough to be used to evaluate and plan instruction. Indirectly, 
another objective may be achieved. in rating their peers, the students 
^ may become more keenly awa^^ of the pnx^edures arid criteria^ and ^us 
enhance th^ir own acquisition pf the observed skills. , ' 

The teaqher may also decide to have the students rate {heir owii 
performance. Again, the results would not be reliable enough tp assign 
grades, but as a r^gult'of this sefr-evduatien, the stiidentahd teacher 
njay plan future instructional experler|pes appropriate to the individual 
^ student's needs. ^ ^ ^ ^* 
^ Thus, the same performance tests that are use5 to assi^ student 
. --grades c^ also be used to evduate and plan instmebon, only the 
/ intended use would be changeJ. \vfjene\er students are rating them- 
selves or each other 'the teacher shoul^be sUrfeio inform tfiem that the^ 
test results are not betng used to assign grades. This will help to insure 
thajt' jjieir ratin gs will be a reliable indication of studen t^ performance. > 

Two ej^ples of performance tests that could be used tp plan and 
evaluate in^ructjoa are .shown bel6w„These perfonriance tests were 
prepared according to tlfe procedures discussed in Sejrtion II- D. It 
shpuld be rioted ^that since th$ second exa^nple was designed as a ^ 
self-inventory, the statements to be, rated were phrasedvin the first 
♦ person. ^ / 
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Stor>Teading Efiectiveness" 

' » # 

Directions. Check the column thaf bt^t descnbes the way the reader 
reads the ston aloud to the childreji. Sc-ore the performance l-3accord- 
iag to the procedure followed. 



\ 7 

0 



never 




X. Reads with expressiorv- \ 

2, Speaks distinctly \ . . . ^ ^. 

3. Maintains children > attention , 
;5^-Hol3rBook so that alfSiiHren can see 

o., Ldt>)£^si{^ildren while reading , 
6. Provides tim>>(^r questions. and discussion 



some- 
times aUays 
.2: . ^' 

' -1 



tot^ score 



* , • (total possiBle pointy = 18 points)^ 

RaCxng: • ^\ , ■^ ' 

15-18 points-^Excellent storyreading ' t 
10-14 poi'nts^Fair storyreading 
6-:9 {x)ints— ^oor storyreading - . r 

(S'ote, This rating scale mav be scored b> t^e teacher, another ob-' 
server, or ano^er student,) » ' , ' . 



classroom Manners: A Self-Inventory ' 

Directions. Rate yourself froml to 5 to describe what you do to help 
maintain a pleasant classrooin i^mosphere . Total > pur responses belov^ . 
Be honest! Results may be used to formulate new procedures in areas 
•where improvement is need^. < 



never 
-1- 



'seldom. 
-2t 



some- 
times 



ttsualTy 
-4- 



alu*ays 
-5- 



J get Ip cljLSjS po^time 
I enter quiddy and quietly 
U-am .ordeH>:.<hinng.clasS' ^ 
I get ready'foru-ork i 

quickly ^ . 

I am thoughtful and 

considerate 

I keep my mate liais where 

tiiey belong 

♦ i 



A, 

' * total score ^ ^ 



{total possible scor^ = 30 points) 



klf'Rating: 

\ 22-30 points— very good manners 

13-21 points — manners need some improvement 
&-12 points — manners need very much improvement 



C. Evaluating and Planning Instruction: Affective Learn- 
ing Outcomes 
1. Introduction - o' \ 

As mentioned pre\iouslv, the courses of study in home economiC-s 
contain affective outcomes which involve * . \ . changes in interest, 
attitudes and values, and the development of appreciations and 
adequate adjustments " WTien pUnning and evaluating instruction, the 
teacher should measure, student growih relative to the affective out- 
comes as well as of the cognitive and psychomotor outcomes. 

Some of the instntoeitts that may be^ used to measure student 
achiev ement of the affective outcomes are questionnaires, myentories, 
logs, diaries, ahd anecdotal records. The validitv and rebabilit> of the 
infonnafa'on obtained by these instruments is closely related to the 
quality of th^ instruments theniseKes. Poorl> constructed instruments 
are likely to produce inaccurate results. Therefore, it'is important tliat 
,these ^instruments be as well constructed as possible. The following 
secti ons w ill contain a bn^fjdiscussio^^ 

type of instrument, guidelines that should ]be followed when construct- 
ing each type of instrument, and illustrative examples. 

^2. Questionnaires ^nd Inventories 

a. Use of Questionnaires and Inventdfids 

The use of questionnaires and inventories should be limited ^o situa- 
tions where the desired information cannpt be obtamed more easily in 
another manner, such as by an interview. Questionnaires^ and inven- 
tories are used to gather information about the interests, needs, con- 
cerns, opinions, and judgments of students as well as to obtain factual 
information about students' backgrounds, family , and home conditions. 
They may be used to obtain information about students from not only 
the students themselves, but alsp from the students' peers and parents^ 
and otheradute. . . 

b. Limitations of Questionnaires and Inventories ^ 
Whenever interpreting the infonnation\>btained by questionnaire?, 

and inventories, the teacher.should always remember that this infonna- 
tion may be subject to some unreliabihty inconsistent responses upon 
retestingat later times) This unrehabilit> is partially due to the fact that 
students' interests, attitudes, and vahies are constantly changing, pai;- 
ticularly at the junior and senior high school level ^ . 

Othbr factors that may cause the information obtained by. these in- 
struments to be un rehab le are the respondents' degree of awareness of 
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their own attitudes, interests, opinions, or knowledge, thejr ability to 
\erbalize them, and th/s respondents' willingness to tell the truth. The 
respondents' willingness to tell the truth can be increased b> instructing 
tiiem, whenever possible^ to respond anonymously ^ This practice will 
help to encourage the student^ to answer more franklj and will enable, 
the teacher to plan instruction more atxmrately. ^ 

c. Cuidelines for Preparing Questionnaires and Inventories 

The fbnnats of questioi;inaires and inventories are somewhat diffe^T 
ent. Questionnaires usually ask respondents to provide information in 
several related areas. The respondents may be asked to provide^the 
information by checking the correct answer to a question, or by writing 
o^^ or two words,, a short sej:itence, or ev*en"a paragraph. An inventory 
usually covers only one axeA of consideration^ and the respondents 
provide the requested information by diecking their answer to the 
questioni being asked. The guidelii^e^ given below should be followed 
when construpting questionnaires ^d "inventories: . 

• Clearly define t he purpose s of questionnaires and inventories so that 

all necessary items wiU be included and^gll unnecessary items 
excluded. * « 

• Limit the total l^gth of questionnaires and inventories and the 
length of each item so as to insure tha^ the students will carefully 
answer eaci) item. 

• Use understj^ndablp vocabulary. • ^. ' 

• Limit eaA item to one area of consideration to help ayoid di£Bculty in 
interpreting responses. 

• Provide sufficient response categories so as to include all pq^ible 
responses^ . 

• Include "cross-chqcking" questions to determine consistency of 
r responses. 

\ Group together questions that deal with the same area. Within each 
area, group together questions that use the same type of response 
format (tiue-felse, miiltipl^-chbice, fill-in*the-blank, etc.). 

• Design'.the format attractively (well spaced, well printed) so as to 
motivate the respondent tp completely answer all quesGoiis. 

• Design the groupings ^4 response categories so as to provide easy 

sunJmaiy^ind inteipretatfon of Results. 

- • a, 

d»« Examples of a Questionnaire and an Inventory ^ . 

FoTlowihg are examples of a questionnaire and sm inventory. ' 



Questionnaire — Clothing 'and Textiles 

* Name — . L_ Male Female. 

School ^ Grade. 



1 list previous school courses in clothing and textiles with a brief ^ 
description of course content. . 



2 List any out-of- school courses or clothing construction experiences 
you have had (such'as 4-H) with a brief description of what you did. 



A, 



3 List the garments or clothing and textile products you have made. 



4. To what extent do you feel skilled in the following areas; 



it4e^' 



a. selecting a pattern 

selecting fabrics 
c. purchasing fabric for a pat4 
'd. measuring and fitting for a pattern 

laying and cutting, a pattern 

f. , using a_sewing machine ■ 

g, sewing in a zipper 

h, making Buttonholes / ' ' 

i. ironing and pressing 



j. hemming garments 
* k, altering garments 
L , repairing garments 



No' 
Skill 


Fairly 
Skilled 


Very'- 
Skilled 


















t 


- 




> 






V 
















\ 
















(-'■■' 













Home DecoraHng Interest Inventory 



^ Directions; The purpose of this in\entory is to determine your jieeds^ 
and interests in the area of home decorating so that the appropriate 
learning experiences ma> be planned. Check the column that best 
describes your level of interest. 



Are you interested in. 

1. Thfi use of principles of deirf^ 

in coordinating a room? 

2. Different styles of furniture? 

3. Considerations 'in vnse selec- 

tion of ftimiture? . 

^^^^New-ideas-of-fumiture— « 

arrangement? 

Making the home decoration 
• dollar stretch? ' 

6. Different qualities of 

furniture? 

7. New ideas of finishing and re- 

finishing .fiirniture? 

8. Selecting accessories for the 

home? 

9. Creating accessories for the 

home? 

10. Taking a fietd trip to the follow- 
ing places:, ^ 

a. furniture store 

b. furniture manufacturer 

c. flea market 

d. auction 

e. antique shop, 

f. crafts shop 



very 


somewhat 


not at all 




interested 


interested 


interested ' 




fi 
























^ — 





* 




















yp. — 

- 




















i 

• 
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3/ Logs and Diaries^ 

a'. Uses of Logs and Diaries* \ ^ , 

Logs and diaries can both be used to record information about studeqt 
activities, needs, feelings, and attitudes that cannot Ee obtained b> the^ 
more objective test procedures. The information recorded in logs and 
diaries can be used as a basis for evaluating student ^Hievement<?f the 
affective outcomes and for planning future instruction. The same infor- 
mation can also^erve as a biisis for discussion during teacher-student 
. . confer^ences and classroom instruction, 

' , There is no sharp distinction between logs and diaries. The same t> pe, 
of behavior can be recorded in bbdi. The main differenceas that in a log,' 
recordings are made only when the behavior being observed occurs, 
>yhile in a diary, recording^ are made on a daily basis over a certain 
period of time, 

^ ^ Logs and di^es are especially effective in the areas of family rela- 
^ tions, child develoj^ment, and management. Logs can be used to record 
observations that students might make. while babysitting or observing 
cHldrernn liuTieiy s'(^^ 
> used to record information that could be used to review management 
practices or evalyate home responsibilities. They both can be used to 
record information aboyt interpersonal relationships that could provide 
students with insights into their owir-beh^vlor, 

b. Limitations of Logs and Diaries . \ ' \^ * 
The information recor^d in logs and diaries may be influenced by, 

. severd factprS^A major lifnitatipn is that students m 
regaling account of personal feelings and data. In fact, those students 
who need Help^ most are ones least* likely to record personal 
feelings or data. Also, a recoroilrr^^n easily be biased by the mood that 
students are in \Vhile making the recording, A happy student and a 
depressed student could make two entirely different recordings of the 
same observation. The information recorded in*logs and diaries may also 
be influenced by the degree of insight that students have into their 
behavior and their ability to document it, 

c. Guidelin^^ for Constructing Logs 'and Diaries ' 

The guidelines given below should be followed when constructing 

logs ai^d diaries, ' ' 

• Dete*rrnine the purpose of th^e log or diary , ie, , how will the informa- 
tion recorded in.the log or diary be used by die pupil or teacher? For , 
example, a teacher could use the information recorded ip a log or 

^ Siary to'hel^ students to: , * ' 




r \ 



— become aware of how they- spend their time ' 

— become aware of their values, attitudes, and appreciation^^ 
• — learn v^hy preschool children behave as they do 

— evaluate their home responsibilities ) ' ' ^ 

— evaluate their interpersonal relationships with other people 

• After the purpose of the log or, diary ha^ been determined, the teacher 
must next decide which specific information must be recorded b> the 
students in order for the log or diary to serve its intended purpose. 

• The teacher shOuld now prepare specific directions ffiaf^will tell the 
students exactly what type. of information should.be recorded. This 
will insure that all relevant information .will, be included .and all 
irrelevant information* excluded. ' . * 

• Whenever students are recording information about the occurrence 
of an event, the^^i^ents shoyld.be instructed to record informatipn 
either during or im«t«4j*^tely after the occurrence of th^«event. The 
longer the students wai},to make their recording, thejess accurate the 
recording will tend to be. * . ' 
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Examples of a Log arjid a Diary 



Log: JJursery School Observation- 

Purpoie. To observe and record the bfehav ior of two-> ear-old children in 
anurser> school setting in ordfej toleam to recognize different patterns 
of s(5cial interaction., . • " 

Directions, On the first day of your observations at the hurser>' school, 
'select one child who does and one who does not appear to be associating 
freely with his or her peers and^'adults. You will observe these two" 
children for one-half hour twice a week during the next 6 weeks. 

On the form provided for each child, record all significant behavWrS 
exhibitec^l^ these two children relative to social development, and add 
any cbmments that you might wish to make. Be sure \o include the 
'setting in which the recorded incjdehts toOk place. ^ 



Ohserv'atiori Log 



Namft of observer . 
Nursery school 



Name of th^ld observed. 



Date, time" 
and setting , • 
of observation 



Events Observed 



Comments 



■ • 1 
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? Diary: Homemaking Tasks v * 

Purpose. To record the homemaking tasks performed at home for 1 
week to.detfermine th^ type and frequency of these tasks. 

Directions;^ Keep a di^fe^. for 1 week o*f the hometnaking tasks you 
perform^^ajch Ha> at hom^. .^t the end of the week, total the frequencies 
, for each type of task and indicate the total number of tasks performed. 

« * ' Monday , . i ^Saturday , . 





Tuesday 




Sunday 







Wednesday 


Type of Task 


Frequency 


1. Cleaning 






2. Cooking 




Thursday ' ' 


3. Child care 




'4. Laundry 




— — ^ . — f — 

5. Ironing 






6. Sewing 




Friday c . 

'J, ■ 


7. Mending 




8. Shopping 




9. Yard work *" 


■ ■ i 


10. Miscellaneous 





Total Number of Tasks. 



(^qte. On an actual form, more spac€ shoul4 be provided for daily 
records.) • , . ^ ' ' 



/ 



4. Anecdotal Records ' . . . , 

a. ifse of Anecdotal Records 

Anecddtal records arc factual reports of exactly w hat a person said or 
did in certain concrete situatitxis. Anucdotal records should be limited 
to the ar^as of sociaj^ personal, and emotional adjustment and grawth. 
Data on physical status, academic achiev e men t, and study skills oan be 
obtained more efficiently b> other mean:^ Observations in the^ areas 
shouWbe included in anecdotal^ records only wheri the obseirvatiqns 
might have a marked effect on a student's personality, 

An anecdotal ^record is usually assembled ov er a long period of time . It 
hejps the teacher'to gain an understanding of a >tudent\ personality and. 
/ne'eds. Once the teacher has gained this understanding, the teacher is . 
petter able taplan instruction and de\elop a classroom atmosphere that 
will help the student to develop a healthy persooality. 

Anecdotal records can serve as a basis for individual conferences with 
students and parents. ,They may also serve as a cross-check on a student^s 
recordings in a log or diary. ' - * 

^T). XMMions of AnecdbtaFffe^^^ / ~ - 

• Qne limitation oranecdoti^l records is the tifne required to prepare 
them>» For this reason, a teacher using anecdotal records usually studies 
only two or three students at one time. . ' ' 

A setond' limitation of anecdptal records is thsft they may be leased 
upQn inaccurate observations. Many people have the tendency to see or 
hear what they expect, j*ather than w hat may actually pccur. In addition, ^ 
the incidtJnt being observed may not always be recorded obj|]ectively. 
Many^ people find it difficult Jto record a purely factual account of an 
incident. They tend to inject their opinions and feelings into the record- 
ing without labeling thetn as such. 

Another limitatioji of anecdotal records is that they may not contain an 
adequate san^pling of student behavior. A student's record may contain 
summaries of mainly favorable or unfav orable incidents which could 
lead to an invalid conclusion about a student's beha\ior or personality . 

' c. ^^Guldeh'nes. for Preparing and Using Anecdotal Records 

„ The gujdelines given below should be followed when preparing and 
using' anecdotal records. ( ^ 

• Study a limited number of students at one time. This will help to keep 
the teacher from being swamped by a mass of detailed observations. 

• Record only tfiose incidents that will contribute significantly to. the. 
solution of tjie problem being studied. If there is any question 
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whether an incident is significant or" not, the teacher should record 
the incident and then discard it later if it isfound to' Be unrelated to the 
problem being 'studied. , . . 

Record both favorable and unfavorable incidents that^are significant. 
.Vtrtie picture of a student*s behavior will not emerge' if onl> hworable 
or unfavorable^ incidents are unr^ecotded. r 

Record incidents both in and out of class. Eaoh student should be 
o^bserved in as man> different situations and activities as possible in 
order to obtain a representative' sampling of a student's behavior. 

Record each incident as soon after it occurs as possible. The longer a 
teacher wijits to make a report, tljie more distorted the report will tend 
to.be. . ' / 

Each report should contain son?e statement of the situation in which 
the inciaent'occurred so that the report can be properly interpreted at 
a later date. 

Each report should be as brief and pbjective as possU^le. The teacher 
should not include persdnal reactions and interpretatrons in the fac- 
tual repprt of the incident. If the teacher wishes to include an in- 
terpretation or recommendations, for the specific incident, tKey 
should he recorded separately and labeled as such. 

Generalizations and judgments about student behavior should not be 
made until a fairly large number of reports are.available. An erroneous 
picture of pupil behavior ma> occur if generalizations and judgments 
are based on lipifed information. 

Record .the report of each incident on a separate index card. The 
following information should be recorded for each incident. 

— Name of student ' 

— Name df observer 

— Dat6 pf observation 

— Setting or background of incident 

— Factual report of incident 

— Interpretation of incident and recommendations (optional) , v 
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. d. Example t)f an Anecdotal Report Form *v 



Anecdotal Record Form* 



Name of Student . 

F 

School :_ 



Date of Observation _ 
Observer s Signature. 
Setting: 

Incident: 



.Grade 



\ 



(fnyit of jndex card) . 



'Interpretation: 



Recommendations: 




, (reverse side of index c^rd) 

JVo/e.' Additional cards md> be used for .multiple anecdotal rec 
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